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Editorial 


KR 


A considerable portion of this issue of the High School Journal 
is given over to sections of the preliminary report on the North 
Carolina Twelve-Year Program. This report is, we believe, import- 
ant not only for North Carolina but for the whole Southeast. And 
it may be helpful also to states outside this region seeking to pro- 
vide a better education for youth. 

There are points about this North Carolina report that make 
it especially timely. In the first place, it comes at a period of serious 
emergency when every American institution is put to the severest 
test, when we are rightly examining every social enterprise—na- 
tional, state, local—to see whether it is carrying on effectively the 
immediate war job and the tasks that lie ahead. In the war emer- 
gency citizens have a right to expect the schools to become much 
more realistic than they have been with respect to meeting human 
needs. Those who counselled together in preparing this report were 
mindful of this. 

Furthermore, those who prepared the report were particularly 
fortunate in having, apparently, a public and professional opinion 
behind them that justified a comprehensive view rather than a 
narrow one. It would have been easy merely to add a “twelfth 
year” on top of the present eleven years of schooling to comply with 
a mistaken notion of what constitutes “college preparation.” In- 
stead, the North Carolina Curriculum Committees for the most 
part saw their task as that of making the richest possible program 
of twelve years in school. 

Moreover, by great good fortune, this report, with its compre- 
hensive view and its encouragement of flexibility and variety to 
meet the needs of individual children and youth, comes out just 
in time to take advantage of the unusually important report of one 
of the national research commissions—the Commission on the Rela- 
tion of School and College. February, 1942, may come to be re- 
garded among us as indeed a lucky month for education—with such 
a state curriculum program as that from North Carolina and the 
nationally significant report of the Eight-Year Study. 

Few people as yet have realized how important the Aikin report 
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on the Relation of School and College actually is. It simply knocks 
the props out from under those who think that high schools cannot 
do their duty by the main body of youth but must sacrifice the 
interests of these for the comparatively small number who “go to 
college.” It leaves no excuse—only a badly damaged alibi—to the 
high schools that refuse to make necessary changes. It shows that 
varied offerings are better, even for “college preparation,” than the 
traditional academic courses. Graduates of those schools in the 
Aikin study that departed most radically from the conventional 
pattern did better work in liberal arts colleges than any other group 
of youngsters of the same intelligence and economic status. 


Educational News and Events 
KX 


Report of the Eight-Year Study 


In February the first volume of the report of the Eight-Year 
Study was published. This study was made by the Commission on 
the Relation of School and College, headed by Wilford M. Aikin. 
It was a cooperative enterprise involving some thirty schools or 
school systems. The study undertook to find out, with the coopera- 
tion of American colleges and universities, not only what was neces- 
sary for students going to college, but for all youth. Some of the 
findings, as summarized by Dr. Aikin before the Greenville, South 
Carolina, Conference of the Progressive Education Association on 
February 20, are as follows: 


(1) Success in the liberal arts college does not depend upon the 
study in high school of certain subjects for certain periods of 
time. “It is now established beyond question that there is no 
justification for prescription of a certain pattern of subjects and 
credits by the colleges as the basis of admission.” 

(2) The Study has demonstrated that secondary schools generally 
can be trusted with freedom from imposed requirements by the 
colleges. 

Recommendations of the Commission are that colleges aban- 
don “subject and unit prescription” and entrance examinations 
based upon specific subject matter, substituting therefor descrip- 
tions of students that take into account qualities of character; 
habits of work, personality, and social adjustments, together 
with various standardized tests that “measure characteristics es- 
sential to college work and are independent of particular pat- 
terns of school preparation.” Eventually, says the Commission 
report, admission plans should be worked out cooperatively by 
schools and colleges—not imposed by the colleges on the one 

hand or dictated by the schools on the other. The Commission 

also cautions against making changes “hastily or piecemeal.” 
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The Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of the United 
States Office of Education 


This month the U. S. Office of Education observes the 75th anni- 
versary of its establishment. War conditions will naturally curtail 
many of the more formal celebrations that would otherwise have 
been held, but it is expected that educators throughout the United 
States will make this year the occasion for suitable commemoration 
of the passage of the Act creating a Federal agency to “aid the peo- 
ple of the United States in the establishment and maintenance of 
efficient schools and school systems and to promote the cause of 
education throughout the country.” The anniversary offers an 
opportunity to acquaint both teachers and school children through- 
out the land with the purposes, achievements, and services of the 
Office of Education, its activities in the past, the part that it has 
taken in national emergencies such as the first World War and the 
economic depression that followed; and in the present crisis, the 
part it is taking for the promotion of education for democrary and 
defense. 


The Louisiana Educational Survey 


The Louisiana Survey of Elementary and Secondary Schools is 
nearing completion. Dr. Carleton Washburne, of Winnetka, IIli- 
nois, who has directed it, says that it is a unique state survey in 
a number of respects—“in the participation of committees of lead- 
ing citizens and of classroom teachers in every parish; in the exten- 
sive socio-economic study by a staff of 180 people; in the coopera- 
tive survey of the state’s economic resources, trends, and vocational 
needs by Federal government agencies, state agencies, the Univer- 
sity, and State Department of Education; in the intensive study of 
mental hygiene needs; in an elaborate study of the health of school 
children; in the study of educational needs of pre-school children; 
in the thorough study of the socio-economic condition of Negro 
children and their consequent educational needs, by one of the 
nation’s leading Negro educators and a staff of nine Negro assist- 
ants; in the making of a composite of the best educational practices 
in the state.” 

The survey has included also an expert analysis of financial 
needs and ways both of saving money and increasing school funds; 
a study of administration and personnel; a study of teacher educa- 
tion; a study of education in state institutions; a testing program; 
and a comprehensive study of the organization, administration, and 
functions of higher education. 











Participation in Democratic Living 
Through the Social Studies in the 
High School* 


KX 


I. GENERAL STATEMENT 


A. The school organization and general set-up should provide 
opportunities for children to experience real democratic living. 
This can be accomplished only when pupils participate co-opera- 
tively in planning and executing school work of all kinds. 

B. A major objective of the social studies program should be 
the development of fundamental concepts concerning the economic, 
social and cultural life of the people rather than undue emphasis 
upon factual information. 

C. The social studies program should begin at home. A study 
of the immediate environment and of the State in general is rela- 
tively more important than an intimate knowledge of places far 
away both with reference to time and geographical location. Hence, 
it seems desirable to emphasize the contemporary and the imme- 
diate, giving them more meaning by reference to the past and the 
far away. 

D. Throughout the social studies program in high school as 
well as in elementary school, every effort should be made to relate 
the work of the various courses to North Carolina, even though one 
year has been designated particularly for study of the State and its 
interdependences. For example, the Boston Tea Party should be 
compared with the Edenton Tea Party and this whole movement 
against the abuse of the colonies by England should be interpreted 
in terms of its effect upon our ways of living. Likewise, the study 
of the Industrial Revolution will have more meaning for high- 
school pupils if it is approached from an angle which shows its 
effect upon the rise and development of industry in this State. In 
other words the Industrial Revolution as it emerged in England 
should be studied as a background for the Industrial Revolution 
that really got under way about 1880 in North Carolina. 

E. The social studies program should be made dynamic and 
vital in the every-day living of youth. If this is to be accomplished, 
then the school must lay greater stress upon experiences that have 


* This and the articles that follow are from the experimental, “tentative” edition of 
the Twelve-Year Program Bulletin, issued by the North Carolina State Department of 
Public Instruction. 
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more meaning for the average student. A wider use of field trips, 
motion pictures, radio programs, and other visual and auditory 
aids will enrich the program and give the pupil a keener insight 
into the problems of modern living. 


F. A school approach to the social studies from the first to the 
last school year is desirable. Problems should be set through co- 
operative planning and materials should be assembled to help solve 
them. Teachers should feel free to arrive at solutions either through 
logical arrangement or through a child-community interest organi- 
zation, or through both. Materials from all fields of the social 
studies (history, geography, economics, sociology) should be inte- 
grated to furnish complete understandings. 


G. Time and place concepts should be an outcome of the total 
program, but this is not to be interpreted as an endorsement of 
merely memorizing dates and places. 


H. Children often wish to repeat pleasurable experiences, and 
that is certainly desirable, if variations can be made so that each 
year there are additional valuable learnings. It is not desirable, 
for example, to make almost identical studies of the Pilgrims in 
successive years. Each year should show growth in social under- 
standing. 


II. SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR A TWELVE-YEAR PROGRAM 
OF SOCIAL STUDIES 


First Year. Living Together in School and Home. 

Second Year. Living Together in Our Community. 

Third Year. Community Living, Now and Long Ago. 

Note: For the first three years the social studies work will be informal, and 
it will be concerned with the things familiar to the child in his home, at school, 
and in his community environment. 

Fourth Year. Selected Peoples of Other Lands: an extension of 
the study of the community with a comparison of ways of living in 
different geographical areas. 

Fifth Year. The Story of America: its story, people, places, prod- 
ucts and means of transportation and communication. 

Sixth Year. How the Present Grew Out of the Past: at this level 
the child should be introduced to the history of the world; geo- 
graphical backgrounds should be stressed. Europe, Asia, and Africa 
should be studied, special emphasis being placed on the part Eu- 
rope has played in the history of the world. 

Seventh Year. United States History and Relationships with 
Neighboring Lands. 

Eighth Year. The Story of North Carolina: its history, geog- 
raphy, and current economic and cultural problems. Throughout 
the study of the State interrelationships should be stressed. 

Ninth Year. Living Together in Our Democracy. 
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Tenth Year. World History—Historical Foundations of Modern 
World Problems. 

Eleventh Year. American History—Historical Development of 
American Life and Democracy. 

Twelfth Year. Modern Problems—Economic, Social, Political— 
Their Implications for the Community, State, Nation and World. 


III. More DETAILED OUTLINE BY YEARS 
First Year: Living Together in School and Home. 


(A) The School—name; rooms; the playground; provisions for 
protection from fire and accidents; duties of school workers; correct 
school health habits and safety rules (good food selection, etc.); 
care of school materials and property and school beautification. 

(B) The Home—some knowledge of the need for shelter; kinds 
of houses; cleanliness, orderliness, and beauty in the home; work of 
the members of the family; gardens; care of pets and plants; names, 
uses and furnishings of the different rooms; different types of cloth- 
ing; safety and health in the home; thrift in the use of materials. 

(C) The Neighborhood—acquaintance through excursions with 
streets near school; places to cross street; work of safety patrol; some 
knowledge about community workers in whom pupils are inter- 
ested; getting to and from school. 

(D) Seasonal and Holiday Activities—many stories based upon 
holidays, community life, and important men and women should 
be read. Experiences (activities) should vary from year to year to 
provide for higher levels of growth. 


Second Year: Living Together in Our Community. 


(A) Community Helpers—farmer, milkman, grocer, postman, 
fireman, policeman, baker—and other special helpers in our com- 
munity. What do they do; places in which they work. 

(B) City and Country Communities—how they differ—work in 
each—recreation in each. 

(C) Seasonal and Holiday Activities (see first year) . 


Third Year: Community Living, Now and Long Ago. 


(A) Possible centers of interest based upon life in the imme- 
diate environment are: 
Our food and how we get it 
Recreation, now and long ago 
Travel in our community, now and long ago 
Homes and Houses, now and long ago. 
(B) Valuable experiences can also be gained through interests 
centering especially in the long ago: 
Indians 
Pioneers in our Community. 
Note: There are, of course, many other equally valuable interests of today 
leading back into the long ago. Teachers should feel free to develop them. 


(C) Seasonal and Holiday Activities (see first year) . 
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Fourth Year 


(A) Central Theme—Selected Peoples of Other Lands. In the 
primary grades the children have studied about their own homes, 
neighborhoods and communities. In the fourth grade the study 
should be extended into a study of selected peoples of other lands. 
The regions chosen for study should be of different types in each 
of which the children can see the influence of the environment 
upon the lives of the people. The children should understand how 
the people live in each region and why they live as they do. 

(B) Suggested Topics for Emphasis. When choosing the topics 
for study the teacher could include: 

1) a hot land with little rain such as Egypt 

2) a hot land with much rain such as the Congo Region 
3) a mountainous land such as Switzerland 
4) a land far from the equator such as northern Norway. 


In addition to the types of regions suggested, the teacher may 
select others which she considers typical. She may use those given 
in the state-adopted textbooks or she may choose her own. In each 
region that they study the children will be able to make compari- 
sons with our ways of living and understand why other people live 
differently. 


Fifth Year 


The Story of America—its story, people, places, products, and 
means of transportation and communication. This statement of the 
area of work in the social studies in the fifth grade implies that the 
story, the informal approach be utilized. It is not suggested that 
there be formal courses in U. S. history and U. S. geography, fol- 
lowing specifically textbook organization—although such an ap- 
proach is possible. Emphasis would rather be placed on America 
portrayed richly in the many narratives—stories written so as to be 
of interest to, and on the experience level of, children of the fifth 
grade. This would mean that through these means the child would 
secure some understanding of his American backgrounds and his 
present-day America. The course might be organized around cer- 
tain large centers of interest, such as: 


1. The story of travel in America. 

2. Important places in America, and how they came to be. 

3. A pageant of the story of America based upon important events. 
4. The story of means of communication in America. 

5. Corn (or any important product) and the story of America. 

6. Men who made America. 

7. The people who live in America, and where they came from. 

8. What America looks like (geographical study). 


Sixth Year 


How the Present Grew Out of the Past.—A study of Europe, 
Asia, and other foreign lands, with special emphasis upon our her- 
itage of social practices. 
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PURPOSES 

1. To provide an understanding of the contributions of all eras and periods 
of civilization to our life in America today. 

2. To understand the problems of making a living, of providing govern- 
ment, of religious worship, as experienced by our forefathers. 

3. To show how our food, clothing, architecture, language, social customs, 
etc., have developed through the years. 

4. To identify the geographic characteristics, the climate, the terrain, the 
crops, and the ways in which these affect the lives of present and former 
peoples. 

5. To have a better understanding of America as “the Melting Pot” by a 
study of the backgrounds, the temperaments, the cultures, the religions of 
European and Asiatic peoples. 

6. To provide a study of local customs and problems and their relationship 
to our heritage, to consider the labor disputes, racial prejudices, sectionalism 
and other “melting pot” problems in the light of our ancestral backgrounds. 


Seventh Year 


The central theme is the study of the United States and its inter- 
relationships with neighboring lands. It should develop an under- 
standing of how the Americas came to be settled; how they grew 
and developed into nations; how there is a relation between natural 
environment and the life of a people; how men are adapting them- 
selves to the partial control of land, air, water, plants and animals. 
It should help pupils to see that the American ideals are the results 
of the work of our forefathers; and should develop an understand- 
ing of the common interest and dependence of the various nations 
upon each other for raw materials and markets. This, of course, 


implies the study of the geography of the Americas. It is wise at 
all times to integrate geography and history. 


Eighth Year 


The central theme for this year is to develop understanding of 
the present and past problems which North Carolina is facing or 
has faced. Probably no single textbook in the history of the State 
will suffice for doing that. Geographic conditions, historical se- 
quence, social and economic problems on the level of 14-16-year-old 
experience and possibility for understanding should be included. 
Although textbooks in the geography and the history of the State 
will be used often, the work for the year should be organized 
around big problems having significance to eighth-year pupils, and 
many reference books should be assembled. (See North Carolina 
Suggestions for Applying the Social Studies, Publication N. 217, 
State Department of Education, 1939, pp. 56-58, pp. 61-62, pp. 65- 
66, pp. 69-84.) 

Suggested large topics which may be developed into stimulating 
centers of child interest: 

. How people make a living in North Carolina. 

. Handicrafts and hobbies in our state. 

. Raw materials and manufactured products in North Carolina. 

. The people of North Carolina and how they came here. 

. Dramatic incidents in our state’s history. 
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. Geographic conditions which affect life in the state. 

. Men and women who have contributed to our state. 

. Young people and their opportunities in the state. 

. Cities, houses, schools, churches, and roads in our state. 
. Dependence of North Carolina upon other areas. 


6 
7 
8 
9 
o 


Make frequent use of maps of the State, of the United States, 
of Southern Regions, and of the World. Organize the work around 
large topics by trips, collections, and constructive and dramatic 
work, as well as by readings, maps, and charts. Make North Caro- 
lina a living challenge to the pupils who live in it. 


Ninth Year: Living Together in Our Democracy. 
Areas of Knowledge: 


1. Living in our community 

a. Home—making our homes mean more 

b. School—past and present 

c. Church—religious heritage 

d. Community—government and activities, history, future plans 
1) health 
2) safety—highway, home, factory 

e. Finding suitable recreations 

f. Finding suitable social activities 

g. Finding suitable personal ideals. 


2. Learning to support our government 
a. Local, city, county 
b. State—as a unit and as a part of our nation 
1) how laws are made 
2) how laws are enforced 
3) how laws are interpreted and applied 
c. Nation 
1) how our national government developed 
2) making national laws 
§) carrying out national laws 
4) national courts 
5) making and paying public bills 
6) democracy’s competitors 


3. Learning to improve our lives 
a. Reducing poverty and unemployment 
b. Understanding and preventing crime 
c. Helping the helpless—blind, deaf, etc. 


4. Adjusting ourselves to life 

a. Finding suitable vocations 
1) information on occupations 
2) personal aptitudes 
3) preparing for a job 

b. Investing wisely 

c. Conserving wealth 

d. Consuming wisely 

e. Public Utilities. 
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5. Finding our nation’s place in the modern world 


a. International cooperation 
b. International ideals. 


Tenth Year. Theme: Historical Foundations of Modern World 
Problems. 
Areas of Knowledge: 
1. Early civilizations and their influences. 
2. Contributions of the Graeco-Roman civilization. 
g. Middle ages: barbarian infusion, feudalism, Christianity. 
4. The Renaissance, the expansion of Europe, and the up- 
heaval of church and state. 
5. Revolutionary foundations of present-day civilizations: 
a. Growth of constitutional monarchy in England 
b. International wars of the 18th century 
c. The age of despotism in France, the French Revolution, and 
Napoleon. 


6. The Industrial Revolution and the machine age. 
7. The rise of nationalism and democracy, and the spread of 
European civilization. 
8. The world since 1900. 
Note 1: Some schools may desire to follow a topical organization, devoted 
largely to the tracing of our culture, with little attention to the chronological 
treatment built around periods of political history. 


Note 2: It would be possible, of course, to devote two years to the study 
of World History. This is a matter for individual schools to decide. 


Eleventh Year. American History—Historical Development of 
American Life and Democracy. 


Areas of Knowledge: 


1. Transplanting of European civilization to America. 
2. Independence by a Revolution and union under a written 
constitution. 

. The growth of Nationalism and rise of Democracy. 

. Expansion, Sectional Conflict, and Reunion. 

The economic revolution and political changes following 
The War Between the States. 

6. The United States as a world power. 

. Prosperity, depression, and economic experimentation. 

. Democracy and contrasting ideologies. 

Note: Teachers may desire to organize this course around such significant 


aspects of American life which have existed throughout the extent of our history 
as, migration, trade. 


St & So 


om 


Twelfth Year. Modern Problems—Economic, Social, and Political— 
Their Implications for the Community, State, Nation and 
World. 


Areas of Knowledge (selections to be made from the following): 
1. Agriculture. 

2. Conservation: increasing pressure on natural resources. 
3. Industry. 

4. Trade. 
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Transportation. 
Communication. 


. Capital. 


Taxation and Public Finance. 


. Money and Banking. 
. Labor’s Part in Production. 
. The Interrelation Between the Individual and His Gov- 


ernment. 


. Population. 

. Immigration and the Race Question. 
. The Family. 

. Education. 

. Health and Disease. 

. Public Welfare. 

. Crime. 

. The Church. 

. Sources of Information. 

. Consumer Education. 


IV. SpeciAL SociaL StupiEs SKILLS 


To be stressed are: 


1. 


6. 


~I 


Being alive to public questions and the significance of 
events. 


. The use and interpretation of maps and charts. 
. The use of many books of reference and of newspapers 


and magazines in connection with any topic. 


. The making of a bibliography. 
. Continuous growth in ability to evaluate sources of in- 


formation. 
Continuous growth in ability to do independent and 
group work. 


. Continuous growth in ability to investigate a problem, do 


critical reading, assemble information, interpret data 
and make both a written and an oral report upon the 
problem studied. 


. Development of tolerance and understanding. 
. Development of ability to get along with people, courtesy 


of manner, and consideration of other people and 
their rights. 


Note: Each year from the first through the twelfth should see appreciable 
growth in most of these skills. Items 2 and 4 would have later beginnings than 


the others. 


Local teaching groups might indicate the year in which items 


would receive particular stress, and in which practical mastery would be ex- 
pected from the average pupil. By the end of the twelfth year all should be 
well on the way to being mastered. 


V. SpectAL GENERALIZATIONS 


Note: In connection with each area or topic for study or gathering of 
experiences there are important generalizations which should be developed. In 
this brief outline it is not possible to list them, and probably teachers and 
pupils can arrive at better lists for themselves. However, it is a part of good 


teaching to strive for building up general understandings. 











The Arts Program in the High School* 
KX 


Every high school should have an art teacher whose training 
and background of experience is broad enough to enable him to 
guide the varied program in a well-rounded Art department. He 
should be able to control a variety of media, and should continue 
to create after he has begun teaching. Too many teachers stop 
their own work when they begin to teach. (Their work in the 
classroom remains more alive if they have continued their creative 
work.) 

Besides his work in the classroom, the art teacher should or- 
ganize the art interests of the entire school, and of the community 
or cooperate with organizations already existing. 

He should arrange exhibits of student work in the school, and 
should arrange for exhibitions from outside sources to be shown 
in the school. These should include exhibits of fine textiles, dishes, 
furniture, books, prints, etc., as well as paintings and sculpture. 


THe Art TEACHER 


The art teacher should be able to help the students to select 
successively higher levels as a result of their felt needs, to the 
following ends: 


1. That he will become sensitive to, will understand, and appre- 
ciate the best in art. 

2. That he will be able to criticize and select objects of use 
which will fulfill their function and remain satisfying. 

3. That he will be able to think creatively and to express him- 
self in some media. 

4. That he will continue to grow in ability of expression, inde- 
pendently of the teacher. 

5. That he will attempt to improve his surroundings. 

6. That he will enjoy a richer life. 

7. That his personality will have been developed through his 
work in art. 

8. That he will have developed a respect for the personality of 
others. 

g. That he shall have developed a desire to express his ideas 
through art media, and that he will respect the right of others to 
express their ideas. 


* See note on p. 100. 
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10. That he will have developed the ability to give and to take 
criticism of art work. 


STATEMENT OF POINT OF VIEW 

The Arts program should adopt a point of view on instruction 
somewhere between the laissez-faire method by which students are 
given materials and let alone to flounder indefinitely, and the 
method of teaching by which students are given such explicit direc- 
tions that their growth in ability of personal expression is stunted. 

The teacher must avoid a predetermined pattern but she must 
be sure that growth is stimulated. Illustration: 

Skills should be introduced as the need for them arises. 

The program should provide for individual help of students 
as well as experiences in working in cooperation with others. 

The program should be flexible enough to allow for taking 
advantages of local opportunities and for taking care of all stu- 
dents, the less gifted as well as the talented few. All people have 
to create (in choosing and arranging surroundings). 


Favorable conditions for teaching the Arts. 


1. Time on the schedule (minimum, 5 hours a week). 

2. Space for a variety of experiences as: A large Art room with 
a section for drawing and painting, one for textiles, one for wood- 
work, metal work, clay work (potters wheel and modeling), craft 
center. 

3. Adequate lighting to take care of students’ eyes and to show 
work to advantage. 

4. Running water, two or more sinks if possible. 

5- Ample bulletin board space or a gallery for exhibitions. 

6. Materials of sufficiently high quality to justify effort spent 
on them. 

7. Every school should have at least one person who is trained 
in the Arts. 


INDICATIONS OF GROWTH IN ART 


By the time a student leaves high school he should: 

1. Have had experience in a sufficient number of different ma- 
terials to allow him to find several with which he is congenial 
(chalk, watercolor both opaque and transparent, oil, pencil, pen 
and ink, clay, block-printing, carving in wood and plaster, plastics 
and other materials, craft materials, crayons, metals, construction 
materials, etc.) 

2. Have sufficient control over some of the tools of expression 
(at his level) to allow him to express himself. 
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3. Have been made sufficiently independent of instruction to 
make him experiment with materials in new ways. 

4. He should respect the limitations of the medium. For in- 
stance, a vase carved from plaster would not hold water and would 
be useless. 

5. He should have learned to use materials honestly. (One ma- 
terial should not imitate another. A clay basket which looks like 
a woven basket is dishonest.) 

6. He should have developed a desire to express his own feel- 
ings and ideas in good form. 

7. He should have developed the ability to think and plan 
creatively in meeting situations which arise in daily school life 
and in life outside of school. Examples: Decorating for school and 
community social affairs, art work in school publications, costumes 
for plays and other occasions, stage sets, dress designs, room ar- 
rangement. 

8. He should have learned to criticize, select, and reject, and 
should be dissatisfied with the mediocre in paintings, sculpture, 
furniture, dishes, etc. 

9g. He should have learned to care for art materials, and to 
keep them in their places. 

10. He should have learned to use materials economically. 

11. He should have realized an understanding of the Art form 
in relation to other cultural, social, and environmental factors. 
(This does not mean that Art should always be integrated with 
other subjects.) . 

12. He should have developed a use for his knowledge gained 
in social studies, science, etc., in his art work. 

13. He should realize that the decoration of an object should 
not interfere with its maximum use. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
The following fields should be covered: 


A. Design 

B. Drawing and Painting 
C. Crafts and Construction 
D. Art Appreciation. 


All of these problems should be executed with emphasis on 
design. Merely going through the process is comparatively useless 
unless the design quality of the work is considered. Quote Faulk- 
ner on principles. 
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A. Design: 


1. Selecting and organizing material in a given space. 

2. Costume design (for plays, special occasions, parties, school, 
etc.) . 

3. Interior design—arranging schoolroom, and other rooms in 
school as reception rooms, club rooms, etc., making model rooms, 
stage sets. 

4. Landscaping, school and gardens, homes, etc. 

5. Community planning—parks. 

6. Flower arrangement. 

7. Textiles: linoleum prints, stencil, batik, silk screen, woven 
fabric. 

8. Surface patterns for wallpapers, and sheets, book covers, 
wrapping papers. 

g. Single prints, as wood block prints, linoleum block prints, 
monoprints on glass or metal with thinned oil paints (printed on 
various kinds of papers as unprinted news, craft papers, Japanese 
rice paper, etc.). Designs cut from inner tube and printed as lino- 
leum. 

10. Lettering and posters: various school announcements, ads, 
etc. (Students are sometimes called on to make more posters than 
is beneficial to them. After students have made two or three 
posters each year, they have spent all the time they can profitably 
spend in this medium without seriously neglecting other media.) 

11. Illustrated maps of trips: to museums, to rival sports events 
in other schools, etc. 

12. Study of work of textile designers, industrial designers, etc. 
Color work is usually more beneficial to students if done in connec- 
tion with other problems. Discussion of a color chart may be most 
useful at a time when students need this knowledge in their work. 


B. Drawing and Painting: 


1. Murals done in colored chalk on wrapping paper, or opaque 
water color on paper or beaverboard, or paintings directly on walls. 

2. Charcoal: still life, life work, landscapes, etc. 

3. Transparent and opaque watercolor in above subjects. 

4. Oil in above subjects. 

5. Pencil. 

6. Pen and ink (also combined with brush work). 

7. Crayon. 

8. Combinations of these materials (also, these materials used 
in ways other than the usual manner). 
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g. Study of painters of past ages as well as modern and con- 
temporary. 


C. Crafts and Construction Problems: 


1. Clay: work on potter’s wheel, pottery by coil method, animals 
and people modeled in clay. 

2. Firing clay work in kiln. 

3. *Casting in plaster of Paris, and rubber molds. 

4. Modeling puppets and marionettes, and constructing stages 
for them. 

5. Carving in wood (relief and in the round), carving in plaster 
of Paris, plastics. 

6. Wood used for constructing, as: room models, stage models: 
all wood made into simple pieces of furniture, etc. 

7. Leather work: billfolds, purses, jerkins, shoes, gloves, etc. 

8. Book-making. 

g. Metal work including hammering, etching, sawing, soldering. 

10. Waste material used creatively: (a) Apple boxes used for 
low relief carving, pins, models; (b) Tin cans used to make various 
objects. 


D. Art Appreciation: 


1. Frequent exhibitions throughout the school building of stu- 
dent work. 

2. Attractively arranged furnishing in Art room. 

3. Display cabinets for models, carvings and craft work. 

4. Student work used to decorate school building. Children 
may frame and hang their paintings in the halls; their murals may 
be placed in cafeteria, auditorium, etc. 

5- Frequent exhibitions from outside. There might be textiles, 
paintings, crafts, etc., or work of other schools, or commercial 
exhibits showing well-designed objects of daily use. 

6. Study of current magazines, reference material. 


* Casting may also be done by the slip process (pouring clay slips into plaster mold 
to be left long enough for a crust to form after which remaining slip is poured out). 











Guidance in the Transition and as a 
Regular Part of the Twelve-Year 
Program * 

KX 


I. GENERAL STATEMENT OF PROBLEM 


HE FUNCTION of the guidance program is to help the stu- 
‘ts reach his optimum development in relation to his own 
ability and in his relations with others. In order for this function to 
be performed, it is necessary for each teacher to know as much as 
possible about her children, and to be sensitive to their needs. In 
many cases, the teacher herself will be able to help the student; 
where special help is needed, she will know where to go to get it. 
It is the duty of the school and the community to provide such 
special help as may be needed. 


Much confusion has resulted on the part of many persons who 
have failed to recognize a difference between guidance in learning 
situations and guidance as an organized service rendered by the 
school to its pupils. In the first instance, guidance is an important 
function of every teacher and is closely allied with good teaching. 
Considered as an organized staff service, guidance (particularly in 
the secondary school) may require the services of every member of 
the faculty in some capacity. Some may be called upon to do indi- 
vidual counseling, some to direct a follow-up study, some to con- 
duct an occupational survey, some to direct the testing program, 
some to collect and organize occupational information and others 
to assume still further specific functions. While teachers may be 
called upon to take part, it does not mean, however, that guidance 
functions become synonymous with teaching or education. “Every 
staff member should realize that he has some responsibility for 
guidance and that he can do much to meet some pupil needs. Al- 
though every teacher and administrative officer should be encour- 
aged to prepare himself for guidance work, the services of compe- 
tent counselors should also be available.” 

* See note on p. 100. 


1 Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, Eraluation Criteria, 1940, Sec- 
tion G, page 63. 
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Il. A List oF SUGGESTED PROBLEMS WHICH THE SCHOOL Is LIKELY TO 
ENCOUNTER IN ATTEMPTING TO RENDER AN ADEQUATE 
GUIDANCE SERVICE TO ITs PUPILS 


(1) Information obtained through many follow-up studies indi- 
cates that the curriculum in many schools is not meeting the needs 
of some groups in an adequate manner. 

(2) Many youth fail to understand their own pattern of abilities 
and interests with respect to vcoational ability and pursuance of 
further training. 

(3) A large number of youth drop out of school before getting 
sufficient training to enable them to make necessary adjustments 
to vocational and other problems. 

(4) Early marriages indicate a greater need for guidance with 
respect to problems of personal and social nature. 

(5) The trend toward increased leisure time presents a problem 
of training for a more intelligent use of this time. 

(6) Very few schools in North Carolina have at present persons 
on the staff specially trained for guidance functions. 

(7) Many individuals attempting to work with vocational guid- 
ance programs have never had direct occupational experiences in 
jobs other than teaching. 

(8) In most schools, information about occupational opportuni- 
ties on a local, regional, and national basis is meager and often 
unreliable. 

(9) A lack of adequate information about jobs prior to the time 
of entrance has resulted in a large degree of job dissatisfaction. 

(10) Many individuals who take vocational training courses 
never actually enter vocations related to the training received. 

(11) Youth leaving school are faced with the problem of finding 
their place in an occupational world of over 20,000 different kinds 
of jobs. 

(12) In moving from an eleven- to a twelve-year school system, 
those pupils now in high school will, for the next three or four 
years, be faced with the problem of deciding whether or not they 
will return for a twelfth year or graduate at the end of the present 
eleventh grade. 

A. In an attempt to face this problem, the following questions 
might be asked by the school: 


(1) What can the individual get in curricular offerings if he 
decides to return for a twelfth year? Would it be worth his 
time to return? 

(2) What would those who plan to return for a twelfth year 
like to take? What can the school do to see that adequate 
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information is brought to bear upon each individual case 
through the medium of counseling? 


B. For those who do not want to return, these questions might 

be asked: 

(1) Are the pupils properly prepared to leave the school and 
take their places in the next best opportunity which exists 
for them? 

(2) Is the individual interested in further training? If so, is 
adequate information available to help him make the deci- 
sion as to what training should be taken, where it may be 
had, its cost, and other items of importance? 

C. If the plans involve going to work, these questions might be 

asked: 

(1) What can the individual do best? What opportunities 
exist? What information is available about those oppor- 
tunities? 

(2) Does the individual understand his pattern of abilities and 
interests? 

III. SuGcestep First Steps TO BE MADE OR STRENGTHENED IN THE 
SCHOOL’s GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


A guidance program cannot succeed to any measure of satisfac- 
tion as long as all efforts in a school are exerted by individual teach- 
ers, each working solely for the benefit of her own small group. 
Considered in the light of its modern function, guidance is essen- 
tially a staff service, provided by the whole school for all of the 
pupils. A guidance program should be set up in terms of school- 
wide objectives. 

After the objectives and functions of a guidance program have 
been determined, it then becomes necessary to draw upon the re- 
sources of the entire faculty in order to carry out those functions. 
Since the principle of individual differences operates among fac- 
ulty members as well as pupils, we find teachers who are qualified 
and trained to undertake certain functions of more or less spe- 
cialized nature, while others are interested only in those responsi- 
bilities common to all teachers. 

All teachers have an opportunity to render certain guidance 
services. The work by any teacher can be made more meaningful, 
however, if attempted within the framework of a total school guid- 
ance program. For example, follow-up information about former 
pupils in any grade or class is more significant if studied in relation 
to information about all school-leavers. Realizing that guidance 
objectives should be school-wide, the following are suggested as 
steps to be begun or to be strengthened by the whole school staff. 
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A. In-Service Training. Because few teachers are trained for 
guidance functions, a definite program of in-service training in this 
field is needed. This may be approaced by encouraging: 

(1) Each faculty member to read and explore a general refer- 
ence on guidance. Examples of new books in this class are: (1) 
Lefever and others, Principles and Techniques of Guidance and 
(2) Myers, Principles and Techniques of Vocational Guidance. 
(For complete list see State Guidance Bulletin No. 13.) 

(2) One or more faculty meetings devoted to the study and dis- 
cussion of guidance with emphasis directed toward adapting gen- 
eral suggestions to each particular school. 

(3) Teachers taking graduate work during the summer to in- 
clude, where possible, courses in guidance. 

(4) The accumulation and use of free and inexpensive guid- 
ance materials for professional stimulation. (See State Guidance 
Bulletin No. 12.) 

B. Individual Inventory. A greater stress should be placed upon 
developing and keeping a careful, continuous individual inventory 
from grades 1 through 12. Specific steps recommended: 

(1) A greater use of achievement tests at appropriate checking 
levels. 

(2) Setting up a cumulative record system for each pupil. (For 
example, see the North Carolina Cumulative Record available 
through the Division of Publications, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, N. C.) 

(3) The development of anecdotal records as supplementary to 
the cumulative record. 

(4) A continuous study of the individual inventory in order to 
discover implications for the enrichment and adjustment of the 
curriculum. 

(5) In an effort to secure an accurate individual inventory of 
each pupil, contacts with the parents and home should be stressed 
in order to get information not otherwise available. 

C. Occupational Information. With respect to this area, the 
following suggestions are emphasized. 

(1) Occupational information should be collected from all 
available sources. 

(2) A vertical file should be set up in the library or counselor’s 
office to keep current occupational information in loose-leaf form 
which might become lost if not systematically filed. 

(3) Opportunities for counseling with individuals in any grade 
wishing to discuss the choice of a particular vocation should be 
provided. 
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(4) A definite class in occupations should be offered to all pupils 
somewhere around the ninth year. 

(5) All courses should include, where possible, units designed 
to bring out the vocational significance of each course. 

(6) More attention should be directed toward providing for 
dissemination of occupational information to groups interested in 
particular occupations. 

(7) Local occupational surveys should be made using as a par- 
tial guide implications of a follow-up study of school-leavers. 

D. Counseling. The best qualified member of the faculty should 
be appointed as a counselor to coordinate and direct guidance ac- 
tivities in the school. Other suggestions include: 

(1) Where possible, the counselor should be relieved of part of 
the regular teaching or other duties in order to provide time during 
the daily schedule for counseling and other guidance functions. 

(2) At least one guidance conference should be held annually 
with each pupil, regardless of the pressure for counseling only 
pupils with unusual problems. 

(3) The counselor selected to coordinate and direct the guid- 
ance program should give special attention to securing information 
and working out plans whereby teachers may be utilized to the 
fullest degree in the school guidance program. 

(4) In the counseling program, definite efforts should be made 
to include conferences with the parents when dealing with pupil 
plans and problems. 

(5) At least one uninterrupted full period each week should be 
provided for activities orginating from a study of non-academic 
problems common to most pupils. 

E. Exploration of Training Opportunities. Information regard- 
ing further training opportunities in the school itself as well as in 
the following agencies or institutions should be collected and made 
available through the school guidance program. 

(1) Colleges. 

(2) Business and commercial schools. 

(3) Other forms of vocational education (day, trade and eve- 
ning extension) . 

(4) Trade and technical schools. 

(5) N.Y.A. (resident training centers and work projects) . 

(6) C.C.C, 

(7) Apprenticeship in industry. 

(8) Branches of the Armed Forces. 

(9) National defense training programs. 

(10) Correspondence schools. 
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(11) Nursing schools. 
(12) Cosmetology schools. 


F. Placement. More emphasis should be directed toward the 
placement of all school-leavers in the next best opportunity which 
exists for them. Other suggestions include: 

(1) Cooperation between the school and local offices of the U. S. 
Employment Service should be encouraged with respect to placing 
school-leavers. 

(2) Where the U. S. Employment Service is not available, the 
schools should assume greater responsibility for assisting in place- 
ment of their school-leavers. 

(3) Each placement should be followed up to see if satisfactory 
adjustment is being made. 

G. Follow-Up. This is one of the greatest needs of a guidance 
program in the present stage of development. The school should 
engage in: 

(1) A follow-up of all graduates and drop-outs for a long 
enough period of time to determine the effectiveness of school train- 
ing. 

(2) A study of data obtained through follow-up studies in order 
to determine possible changes in the curriculum in order to care 
more adequately for the needs of individual pupils. 


IV. ORGANIZING THE SCHOOL FOR INCREASED GUIDANCE SERVICES 

In an ideal situation, each teacher would be trained to assume 
many guidance functions and in addition, the school would provide 
a specially trained and well-qualified counselor. Such a counselor 
would coordinate and direct the guidance program and devote time 
to counseling with respect to problems of a specialized nature. 

In most medium and small-sized schools it becomes necessary 
for the administration to organize the resources of the school in 
order to get the best job possible done within the framework of 
existing limitations and facilities. 

A. Elementary School: In the elementary school the entire bur- 
den for guidance will fall, in most instances, on the shoulders of 
classroom teachers. This does not mean, however, that guidance 
objectives should not be considered from a school-wide approach. 
The following might serve as an indication of a few specific guid- 
ance activities in the elementary school. 

(1) Individual Inventory: The responsibility of elementary 
school teachers is as great, if not greater, than those in the secondary 
school for beginning and keeping up-to-date pupil inventories 
which reflect growth, interests, health, family and home conditions, 
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hobbies, behavior patterns, and leisure time activities. Where 
standardized tests are given the results should be systematically 
recorded and used as one measure of growth. A testing program 
begun in the elementary school and continued into high school is 
far better means of appraising pupil growth than an intensive test- 
ing program at one level. 

(2) Occupational and community information: Even in the first 
grade it is not too early to begin showing each pupil the inter- 
dependence of people, and of one occupation to another. How an 
individual must fit into the community scheme should be stressed 
at an early age. This would make it desirable for elementary school 
teachers to participate in community surveys of occupational and 
civic importance, or at least become familiar with information 
about the community. In the upper school years, definite units on 
occupations adapted with regard to local conditions and opportuni- 
ties could be tied in with other work, especially in the social studies. 
This is of particular importance in many communities where a 
large number of drop-outs occur toward the end of the elementary 
school program. 

(3) Counseling: Efforts at counseling will more than likely suc- 
ceed better if done informally and in connection with other school 
activities. At any rate, greater attention should be directed toward 
using the individual inventory as an adjunct to the counseling 
process. 

(4) Training Opportunities: This area for the majority of 
pupils should be confined to pointing out further educational op- 
portunities existing in the high school. Visits to the high school 
with time actually spent in an English class, the agriculture or 
home economics department, industrial arts shop, science labora- 
tories, and in clubs and other extra-curricular activities will help. 
The high school can help frequently by arranging programs show- 
ing the value of different aspects of high school activity and taking 
these programs into the elementary schools. 

(5) Placement: This is largely confined to seeing that those 
leaving the school are satisfactorily placed and adjusted in the next 
step for them, which is the high school. Responsibility should be 
assumed for those who are determined to withdraw from school and 
enter employment. 

(6) Follow-up: This is an area much neglected. It seems that 
each teacher should systematically follow up all pupils who were in 
her grade during the preceding year. The school should make a 
careful check into the progress its pupils are making in high school 
in order to determine the effectiveness of its work. The large num- 
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ber of pupils who drop out along about grades 7-9 should be a 
constant subject for study. There is a great need for more research 
regarding cumulative deficiencies in reading, vocabulary, and num- 
ber skills beginning in the early grades and culminating in with- 
drawal from school long before high-school graduation. 

B. Secondary School: It is not necessary to repeat here the main 
areas and objectives which apply in the secondary school as they 
are outlined in brief in Part III. In so far as organization goes, 
however, these suggestions might apply: 

(1) Guidance Committee: It seems within the reach of every 
school to organize a guidance committee. Such a group could un- 
dertake a few things such as these: 


(a) Find out what guidance activities the school is now en- 
gaged in. 

(b) Evaluate the effectiveness of present guidance activities. 

(c) Suggest to the principal additional or next steps to be 
undertaken. 

(d) If the school has a well-developed program, this committee 
could undertake to evaluate its worth by using some eval- 
uation procedure such as is suggested by the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards, Section G, of Evalua- 
tive Criteria, or State Guidance Bulletin No. 6, A Check 
List of Suggested Guidance Objectives for Secondary 
Schools. 


(2) The administration could select from the faculty the best 
qualified member to serve as counselor.? 

(3) With the help of the guidance committee and/or the coun- 
selor, the administration should study each faculty member and all 
community agencies in order to draw upon the resources of each 
in order to carry out the guidance objectives. 

2As an aid in making this selection, see a Committee report entitled, Selection and 


Training of Guidance Personnel, available from Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina. 











Some Problems Relating to the 
Organization and Administration of the 
Twelve-Year Plan* 


KR 


Statements relating to the organization and administration of 
the Twelve-Year Program beginning with the school year 1942-43 
are based on the following assumptions: 

1. TRANSITION PeERiop. Schools not heretofore operating a twelve- 
year system will make the changeover from an eleven- to a twelve- 
year program gradually, completing the major phases of the transi- 
tion in a four-year period. By having such a gradual introduction 
of the additional year provision may be made for experimentation 
and adaptation which will enable schools to make necessary ad- 
justments in faculty, housing, organization, curriculum, and ma- 
terials with a minimum of lost motion. With the beginning of the 
school year 1946-47 practically all schools should be operating on 
the twelve-year plan. 

2. TEACHER ALLOTMENT. Allotment of teachers whose salaries 
are to be paid from the State Eight-Months School Fund will be 
made approximately as heretofore by the State School Commission 
on the basis of average daily attendance in the several city adminis- 


trative units and county school districts with the following excep- 
tions: 


(1) In schools heretofore operating a school system embracing 
twelve grades, students in the twelfth grade may be counted in the 
average daily attendance reported to the State as a basis upon which 
teachers are to be allotted. 


(2) In school districts “requesting to operate for the first time 
a system embracing twelve grades the allotment of teachers shall be 
based on a fair and equitable estimate of the prospective increase 
in attendance, as submitted by the requesting unit, and the average 
daily attendance for the preceding year.” 


Allotment of elementary teachers for the school year 1942-43 
will be based on the attendance in the first seven grades in 1941-42; 
high school teachers will be allotted as heretofore with the excep- 
tions outlined in (1) and (2) above. 

3. Housinc. The eighth grades will be housed in most instances 
in the same buildings as for the session 1941-42. Since the amount 
of housing needed is determined chiefly by the numbber of pupils 


* See note on p. 100. 
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in school rather than by the number of years in the program, addi- 
tional housing will not be needed in many instances as the number 
of students returning for the twelfth year will in many cases be 
offset by the larger number leaving school as a result of the war 
and the drop in first-grade enrollments. 

4. CERTIFICATION. During the transition period State certifica- 
tion regulations will be so modified as not to penalize teachers 
already employed because of changes in organization which may 
necessitate their working in a grade above or below those in which 
they now teach. 

In planning the organization of the teaching personnel it may 
be assumed that: 


(a) The Blanket High-School Certificate will be valid for teach- 
ing all subjects in the high school, except vocational home econom- 
ics, and for teaching throughout the elementary school. (Accredi- 
tation requirements, however, restrict this certificate to grades above 
the third.) 

(b) The Grammer Grade Certificate, now valid through Grade 7, 
will be valid during the transition through Grade 8, no distinction 
being made between an eighth grade organized as a self-contained 
classroom unit and a departmentalized eighth grade such as one 
may find in a small high school or in a junior high school. 

(c) The High-School Teachers Certificate (Subject Certificate) 
will be valid in Grades 7-12 (permitting a junior high-school or- 
ganization without certification difficulties). 

5. Hicu ScuHoot Grapuation. During the transition period 
graduation shall be optional with high-school seniors in schools in 
which the twelve-year program is to be inaugurated in 1942-43. 
Consequently students in the senior class, 1941-42, may be grad- 
uated in 1942 or, by election, may return for an additional year of 
work and be graduated in 1943. By the same token those rated as 
juniors may be graduated in either 1943 or 1944; sophomores may 
be graduated in either 1944 or 1945; and freshmen may be grad- 
uated in either 1945 or 1946. Students now in the seventh grade 
(1941-42) will normally be graduated in 1947. 

Where the twelve-year organization is in effect, high-school 
graduation may be based on twelve units earned in the last three 
years of high school. This plan meets with the approval of the 
Southern Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges and the 
North Carolina College Conference. The Central Committee of 
the Twelve-Year Program Study endorses this plan and suggests 
that the various school systems of the State consider the advisability 
of experimenting locally with it in order that greater freedom to 
alter the curriculum may be realized in the secondary school. 

6. CurricutumM. Changes in the course of study will not greatly 
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affect the situation in so far as organization is concerned. Any one 
of several plans of organization may be used in implementing the 
outlined course of study given in this bulletin. 


WHERE THE ADDITIONAL YEAR Is TO BE PLACED 


As the Twelve-Year Program Study has progressed, more and 
more professional school people and laymen have come to the con- 
clusion that the twelfth year of public education could accomplish 
the most good if added all along the way from grade one through 
grade twelve. In other words, there is a strong belief that the cur- 
riculum as set up for an eleven-year program contains enough ma- 
terial for the public school program, but more time should be 
allowed for the student to assimilate it. In general it may be said 
that when the twelve-year program is in full operation students 
should get one-twelfth of the total curriculum each year rather than 
one-eleventh. Hardly anyone has advocated placing the extra year 
on top of the current eleven-year program. The Central Curricu- 
lum Committee went on record as favoring a program of eight 
years of general elementary education followed by a four-year high- 
school program. To accomplish this schools may be organized on 
any one of several plans. In some instances an 8-4 plan will be best 
suited to local needs while in other instances a 6-3-3 organization 
or a 6-6 organization may be advisable. Organization is of sec- 
ondary importance; the changes in curriculum are of much greater 
significance. 

To bring about curricular changes in such a manner that the 
benefits of the additional year are diffused throughout the program 
it is suggested that the program for the eighth year be greatly re- 
vised. Regardless of the fact that this grade may be located in the 
high-school building and may be taught by many of the same teach- 
ers who teach in higher grades, this grade should not be a grade 
in which students earn credit toward high-school graduation. The 
program set up for this grade is based on the assumption that this 
will be the eighth and last year of elementary education. Changes 
in the program for this grade, however, must not be made out of 
relationship to grades below and above. What is done at this point 
influences the nature of the high-school curriculum and seriously 
affects the work of the first seven grades. 

In making the change-over from an eleven- to a twelve-year pro- 
gram according to the principles suggested in this bulletin the 
following major curriculum changes seem desirable: 

(1) Greater emphasis should be placed upon readiness in the 
first grade. For those pupils who enter school with a lack of expe- 
riences needed as a sound basis on which to build the school pro- 
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gram more socializing experiences, oral language, and group work 
should be provided before the child is introduced to the formal 
reading activities of the first year of school. Traditionally the first 
grade has been the grade in which the rate of pupil failure is high- 
est. If more time is allowed for pupils to achieve what has formerly 
been required during the first year of school many children will 
get off to a better start and eventually reach the place where they 
can do work of sufficiently high quality to justify their continued 
membership in the group in which they started school. This as- 
sumes, of course, that teachers will recognize individual differences 
and vary the curriculum so as to minister to the needs of each 
individual in so far as possible. It also assumes that promotion 
policies and practices will be such as to permit pupils of varying 
abilities to continue in the same group with the teacher arranging 
smaller groups within the classroom for special activities designed 
to assist slow pupils in mastering the essentials and bright pupils in 
getting the enrichment needed to make their school life challenging 
and satisfying. 

(2) Some of the work set up in the course of study for grades 
4, 5, 6, and 7 in the eleven-year program should be moved ahead, 
to be completed by the close of the eighth instead of the seventh 
year. About one-half the additional year in the expanded program 
should be absorbed in the primary grades and one-half year in the 
grammar grades. 

(3) During the transition period the high-school curriculum will 
be undergoing constant revision due to the fact that the student 
personnel will include both students who will graduate under the 
eleven-year plan and students who will take advantage of the full 
twelve-year plan. 


PROVIDING WORTHWHILE LEARNING EXPERIENCES FOR PUPILS 
RETURNING FOR THE TWELFTH YEAR DURING THE 
TRANSITION PERIOD 


Inauguration of the Twelve-Year Program under the. plans sug- 
gested herein presupposes a transition period of four years during 
which there will be rising senior classes in which each individual 
shall have the option of graduating or of returning for an addi- 
tional year of high-school work. For example, students in the 
eleventh grade this year (1941-42) may accept a diploma at the 
close of the year and leave school, or they may if they wish, return 
for four more uints of work in the secondary school and be grad- 
uated with 20 units credit instead of the usual 16. Other high- 
school classes down to and including the current (1941-42) fresh- 
man class would have the same privilege. Hence it would not be 
until the close of the school year 1945-46 that all pupils with op- 
tional rights would be graduated from high school. During this 
four-year period in schools operating on the twelve-year plan some 
revision of the high-school curriculum must be made if a program 
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is to be offered that will justify a senior’s returning for another 
year. In large high schools seniors returning will probably find 
sufficient courses available to get work that they want and training 
that will be of functional value to them the following year in col- 
lege or at work. Students planning to go on to college could very 
profitably take an additional year of science, mathematics, social 
studies, and English. Students who plan to leave high school and 
go directly to work may find available vocational courses that will 
better prepare them for the jobs they anticipate. In the present 
emergency students may return for special training preparatory for 
special occupations in the army of for work in defense industries. 
Regardless of the student’s plans for the time immediately follow- 
ing graduation it seems appropriate to offer an additional year of 
English as a required subject for all returning students. The Aikin 
Study! stresses the fact that success in college demands “competence 
in the use of the mother tongue.” The Lay and Professional Com- 
mittee of the North Carolina Twelve-Year Program Study in its 
deliberations emphasized the importance of language, reading, and 
spelling for the 75 per cent of our high-school graduates who not 
go on to college, but go directly to work. The Central Curriculum 
Committee, bearing in mind these facts, suggests that where an 
additional year of high-school English is offered, the work be de- 
signed in so far as possible to meet individual needs. Business 
English, speech correction, composition, dramatics, and other 
phases of English instruction may constitute the materials for such 
a course. 

While guidance is needed by all students, pupils now in high 
school are particularly in need of wise counseling. Where the 
twelve-year program is being inaugurated students are first faced 
with the problem of whether or not to return for the additional 
year of training; those who elect to return have the additional 
problem of choosing elective courses that will contribute most to 
their future activities. 


ORGANIZATION PLANS 


Inauguration of the twelve-year program will bring many prob- 
lems from which questions of organization will emerge. One ques- 
tion which will likely arise will be whether departmental organiza- 
tion shall be used in the eighth grade as heretofore or whether one 
teacher shall be assigned major responsibility for work. Because of 
the method of allotment of teachers and because in most schools 
the same teaching force will be used as for the session 1941-42 it 
seems that at least a partial departmentalization will have to pre- 


1 Wilford M. Aikin, “Some Implications of the Eight-Year Study for Secondary Edu- 
cation,” The Bulletin, National Associatian of Secondary School Principals, Feb., 1941. 
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vail for the eighth grade during the transition period. It is advis- 
able to use one teacher for all the work of the eighth grade if such 
an arrangement can be made, but unless changes are made in the 
present faculties most schools will find that it will be necessary to 
maintain at least a partial departmentalization in this grade. It is 
highly desirable to reduce the number of teachers for an eighth- 
grade pupil to a minimum. With the present certification of teach- 
ers it may be possible in some instances to reduce the number of 
teachers for an eighth-grade pupil to two or three, whereas in some 
schools now an eighth-grade pupil has as many as four or five dif- 
ferent teachers. For example, the assignment of one teacher to do 
work in an eighth-grade section in English and Social Studies and 
another teacher to do work in Science and Mathematics will greatly 
improve the situation so far as the learning of the children is con- 
cerned. 

Another question which is being asked is—can high schools gen- 
erally add a twelfth grade for the session 1942-43? 

If the high school has had sufficient average daily attendance 
during the session 1941-42 to secure one or more additional high- 
school teachers there should be little difficulty in providing enough 
additional courses to take care of pupils returning for an additional 
year’s work above the eleventh grade. 

If, on the other hand, the average daily attendance together with 
the number of prospective eleventh-grade pupils who will return 
is not sufficient to secure an additional teacher it is quite possible 
that high schools in some districts will not be able to offer work 
for twelfth-grade pupils. 

When no additional teacher is available the problem resolves 
itself into this: The same number of teachers must teach the courses 
necessary for grades 8-11 and add to their present duties a sufficient 
number of courses to care for the group returning for a twelfth 
year. Consider the case of three- and four-teacher high schools. 
The three-teacher high-school ordinarily offers a program of studies 
limited to seventeen (17) courses, of which the pupil must take 
sixteen (16) to graduate. Obviously this means that each pupil 
who finishes a three-teacher high school has taken every course 
offered by the school except one. Since the three-teacher high 
school already has assigned a heavy teaching load to each of the 
three teachers it seems obvious that it will be very difficult for such 
a high school to properly offer the twelfth grade in 1942-43. The 
same also is true of the four-teacher high school which offers at 
most eighteen or nineteen courses. By alternating courses, how- 
ever, and by assigning additional courses for the teaching personnel, 
these schools could conceivably offer a twelve-year program during 
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the transition period. At the close of the transition period—assum- 
ing that the holding power of the school does not decrease—all 
high schools should have as many or more students in grades 9, 10, 
11 and 12 as they formerly had in grades 8, 9, 10 and 11. When 
this occurs a majority of the schools will have gained a teacher, 
thereby simplifying the problem of organization; in any event the 
problem of organizing the last four years of school at that time 
will be no more serious than is the case now with the last four 
years of the eleven-year program. 

Among larger high schools a sufficient number of elective 
courses are already offered to make the provision of a twelfth grade 
possible without greatly increasing the offerings. In many cases 
the addition of another course in English will provide a program 
sufficiently broad to justify the establishment of a twelfth grade. 

For the purpose of assisting principals and superintendents in 
making decisions concerning the twelfth grade for 1942-43 a few 
specific cases of schools with five or more high-school teachers are 
given as illustrations: 


(1) Let us take the case of a rural union school with eleven 
elementary teachers and five high-school teachers, four of the high- 
school teachers being State-allotted and one being a teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture. The principal teaches one class in citizenship, 
one in geometry and one in chemistry. There is a teacher of Eng- 
lish and French, a teacher of history and mathematics and a teacher 
of home economics who teaches one class in biology and two in 
English. The enrollment in high school is 121 with 21 seniors. 

Because this school offers both home economics and vocational 
agriculture there is a minimum of offerings in the academic sub- 
jects. Therefore most of the pupils finishing the eleventh grade will 
have taken all of the courses offered except one or two. For this 
school to offer work for a twelfth year it will probably be necessary 
for three additional courses to be added above the offerings for 
1941-42. To do this with the present teaching force will be difficult 
since one of the teachers already teaches six periods daily and two 
others teach five periods daily. 

(2) If we consider the case of another rural school, the situation 
is quite different. This school has an enrollment in the high school 
of 365 with ten state-allotted high-school teachers plus two voca- 
tional teachers for home economics and agriculture. For three years 
provision has been made for pupils finishing the work of the 
eleventh grade to return so that the addition of a twelfth grade in 
this school will offer little difficulty. This particular school has 
made provision for an additional year’s work by beginning the first 
year of a course in business education in the eleventh year so that 
interested pupils could return for a second year of business educa- 
tion after finishing the work of the eleventh grade. In addition to 
the offerings in business education, the school has added several 
other courses, particularly in the fields of English and mathematics, 
to better meet the needs of students desiring work of this type. 











What the American Youth Commission 
Recommends for Schools* 


KR 


HE COMMISSION believes that adequate facilities for school- 
sk should be provided and that all youth should be required 
and enabled to attend school up to the age of 16. Above that age, 
many youths should continue in school for varying numbers of 
years in accordance with their own needs and those of society. Many 
youth now forced to leave school prematurely who would benefit 
from additional years of education should be assisted to continue. 
Likewise, many youth who now continue in full-time school or 
college far beyond the point beneficial either to them or to society 
should be strongly advised to discontinue their full-time formal 
education when employment opportunities are available. For many 
youth, only work and wages can provide the experiences most ur- 
gent for their further personal development after they have finished 
the tenth grade. For all youth, it would be a great improvement 
over the present condition of affairs if the principle were widely 
accepted that formal education should not be continued beyond 
the twelfth or thirteenth grade without several months of expe- 
rience in some realistic form of gainful employment. Certainly a 
period of at least six months of full-time or twelve months of half- 
time experience would not be too much to expect at this point in 
personal development. 


CurRRICULUM REVISION 


Initial emphasis was given in the report on What the High 
Schools Ought to Teach to the importance of continued instruction 
in reading as an important and much neglected element in the 
high-school currriculum. Equal emphasis was given to work as a 
factor in general education second in importance to none. Instruc- 
tion in the social studies and instruction to prepare young people 
to meet major personal problems were stressed as essential elements 
of the reorganized curriculum. The traditional course of study, par- 
ticularly in the ninth grade, was attacked as inappropriate for many 
young people, as destructive of pupil interest, and as standing in 
the way of the curriculum reconstruction which in some manner 

* From “Youth and the Future,” the general report of the American Youth Com- 
mission. Excerpts from this report were given in the February High School Journal. 


The complete bound report is obtainable from the American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
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must take place. The Commission desires to reaffirm its belief in 
the soundness of the major recommendations set forth in the report. 


The place of vocational education in the total curriculum 
should receive increasing attention, particularly during the period 
of readjustment when the present federal emergency grants for 
vocational training are being replaced by some other provision for 
financial support. An expansion of general federal aid for educa- 
tion on a long-term basis would greatly facilitate the problem of 
readjustment in local school systems. 


OccuPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


The responsibility of the school for educational and vocational 
guidance for pupils in school is clear and undisputed, although 
frequently much neglected. Public employment offices are required 
by law to provide placement service for all who apply. All of the 
offices provide a minimum amount of service for juniors and a 
growing number provide special services of employment counseling. 
On the other hand, a number of large city school systems have 
organized junior placement services and many secondary and voca- 
tional schools provide some assistance for graduates seeking work. 
Notwithstanding the legal and other responsibilities of each agency, 
in actual practice it appears to be possible to centralize the major 
operating responsibility for junior placement in either agency, at 
least in large cities. If the central placement office for juniors is 
located in the school system, the public employment service can 
fulfill its legal obligations by entering into an agreement with the 
school system and referring juniors, including those trained in other 
school systems, to the school placement office for service. Likewise, 
if an adequate service is centralized in the public employment 
office, the school system can discharge its responsibility to graduates 
and withdrawals by referring them to the public employment office 
and by transferring vocationally significant information concerning 
them for use in employment counseling. 


In many parts of the United States, a realistic study of the local 
labor markets will show that most of them include from six to 
twenty secondary schools operated by almost as many autonomous 
school districts. It would be futile and hopeless for most of these 
school systems to attempt the independent organization of junior 
placement services. On the other hand, by working closely with 
the public employment service in the development of itinerant em- 
ployment counseling and placement services, even small country 
high schools could do much to improve the employment oppor- 
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tunities of local young people, and to provide them with guidance 
concerning the problem of migration. 

In the revision of their regular vocational programs, schools can 
obtain much of the needed information by making follow-up 
studies of pupils who have left the schools in recent years. Such 
studies not only reveal current facts but have a certain predictive 
value. There is no substitute for follow-up studies organized on 
the basis of individual schools, since every school population has 
its own characteristic vocational outlets, which ought to be deter- 
mined as a basis for curriculum planning. 


ASSISTANCE FOR CHILDREN 


The means by which assistance for children in large families 
may best be provided will be a matter for consideration and devel- 
opment for many years, but in the present period of rising living 
costs, it would seem urgent to assure as soon as possible a decent 
minimum level of subsistence for the millions of children and 
youth in large families in the low-income groups. 

Schools may be used with increasing frequency as a convenient 
means of providing services for all children and thereby relieving 
family budgets of some of the special expenses of caring for chil- 
dren and adolescent youth. Provision for school lunches as a stand- 
ard, universally available school service is an obvious next step. 


EDUCATION FOR FAMILY LIVING 


The Commission recognizes the need for both group instruc- 
tion and individual counseling for the purpose of equipping youth 
for the responsibilities of family living, and regrets that this need 
is so inadequately met. In most of the cases where extensive serv- 
ices of these kinds are being provided at present, there may well be 
misgivings as to the wisdom of the activities. But the Commission 
hopes that in time, class instruction may be developed on an im- 
personal level, and individuals may be found who are wise enough 
to help solve immediate personal perplexities by individual coun- 
seling. Meanwhile, there are some things which can and should be 
done. Many practical and valuable aspects of home management 
are being effectively taught in home economics classes in secondary 
schools throughout the country. Such classes for girls should be 
made universally available, and the home economics classes for 
boys which exist in a few school systems should be widely emulated 
and further developed. Child care has become a major part of 
the home economics curriculum; this is one of the soundest and 
most valuable elements of training for home and family life, and 
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training in child care should be made increasingly available to boys 
as well as girls. Sex hygiene is a subject on which young people 
need specific instruction, but one not easy to handle in an appro- 
priate manner. Progress may be made by giving it special attention 
in connection with health and physical education. 

The best solution may be simply the use of good reading mate- 
rials which are put in the hands of young people without ever being 
made the subject of recitation, examination, or discussion between 
teachers and pupils. The unaided printed word is a universal 
means of communication and instruction. The secondary school 
should not be afraid to prepare and use such instructional ma- 
terials. 

RECREATION 

All wholesome recreation is in a sense educative. The schools 
have a responsibility to equip their pupils for fruitful use of leisure 
which is equal to their responsibility to equip them for useful 
work. Upon this much of the quality of our local and national 
culture in the future depends. —The Commission recommends that 
facilities and opportunities for participation in creative leisure arts 
and crafts, in health-building recreative sports and athletics, in 
leisure reading for enjoyment and culture, and in personality-devel- 
oping social activities be made available for all youth in the schools. 
Furthermore, schools should extend these opportunities to youth 
out of school when the leisure needs of such youth are not other- 
wise being adequately met. 

Schools should encourage pupils to form recreational interests 
that will carry over into adult life. Schools have an especially heavy 
obligation to provide appropriate training for the intelligent use 
of the three great forms of commercial recreation: the newspaper 
and periodical press, radio, and motion pictures. Schools should 
make some provision for the vacation-time activities of youth, espe- 
cially by keeping school playgrounds open during the summer and 
by conducting summer camps. 

In communities having public recreation departments as going 
concerns, and where nongovernmental recreational agencies are 
functioning, there should be maximum cooperation and joint use 
of personnel and facilities among all these agencies and the schools. 
In rural communities and small towns where the schools constitute 
the major existing public recreational agency, the school authorities 
should assume leadership for public education in a broad sense, em- 
bracing public recreation. 

In the expansion of useful work as a part of the secondary 
school curriculum, schools have an opportunity to establish an 
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effective new relationship to community recreation programs. Since 
the typical secondary school offers only limited opportunities to 
provide pupils with wage employment, high schools and junior 
colleges should use student labor made available by the NYA stu- 
dent work program to strengthen community services outside the 
school in all feasible ways. Undoubtedly there are large opportuni- 
ties for the assignment of students as staff assistants in the com- 
munity recreation agencies. Where the school is itself the major 
community recreation agency, pupils can be used with special effec- 
tiveness as assistants on the program. Voluntary service in the 
assistance of worthwhile objectives is one of the life-long obliga- 
tions of the citizen. Young people should be trained for this obli- 
gation by devoting stated periods of time while attending school 
and college to various forms of community service. Community rec- 
reation services would benefit greatly from the general adoption of 
this principle in the administration of secondary schools and col- 
leges throughout the country. 


HEALTH 


The perfunctory annual physical examinations given pupils in 
many elementary schools should be replaced by thorough examina- 
tions every second or third year, and should be maintained through- 
out the periods of secondary and higher education for the youth 
who continue in school. Follow-up work after the examinations 
should be given the attention it deserves, even though medical and 
dental services are not the direct responsibility of the school. The 
results of the physical examinations should be utilized as basic data 
for individual guidance, for special attention to nutrition, and for 
the general adaptation of the educational activities, as well as for 
the suggestion of medical and dental consultation, when indicated. 
Health instruction should be given a major place in the classroom 
curriculum at all grade levels, including the high-school and junior- 
college grades. 


Physical education should be improved and greatly extended. 
In order that physical education personnel and facilities may be 
devoted to the development of an effective program for all pupils, 
there should be no reluctance to curtail or eliminate interscholastic 
athletics in times such as these. Intramural sports and games, how- 
ever, should be emphasized in order to develop among all pupils 
qualities of initiative, teamwork, courage, and endurance. 

Special attention should be given to the great part the schools 
can play in combating the scourge of malnutrition among children 
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and youth. Schools should accept nutrition as a major permanent 
responsibility to be shared with parents. 


The present school lunch program reaches only about 4,000,000 
children, although it has been in operation for several years. Most 
of those reached are in the elementary grades. If this program were 
made universal throughout elementary and secondary schools with 
federal assistance, as the Commission believes it should be, it would 
reach 27,000,000 children and youth. The effect upon child and 
youth health throughout the nation would be commensurate. 


Putting the school lunch program on a universal basis for all 
children in all schools should be regarded as an essential step for 
health education as well as for the immediate nutrition require- 
ments of the children. No amount of classroom instruction about 
new and unaccustomed foods is a subbstitute for eating them as a 
means of carrying on the learning process. One of the greatest 
obstacles to improving the dietary habits of millions and millions 
of Americans results from the simple fact that most people dislike 
experimentation with unfamiliar foods. Children share in full 
measure the food prejudices of their parents. In some localities a 
frontal attack on such prejudices might endanger the school lunch 
program. Over a period of time, however, the most stubborn food 
prejudices are likely to yield when confronted with actual foods 
that are attractively presented as parts of well-cooked meals. 


In the operation of the community school lunch program, older 
pupils in school and other young people should be used so far as 
possible in order that youth may obtain work experience and may 
share in the actual labor of providing a social service from which 
they benefit. The program should also be used as a further means 
of instruction by explaining the planning of the meals in terms of 
nutritional standards to the youth workers who participate, and by 
securing their assistance in the planning of subsequent meals. 


DELINQUENCY 


There is ample evidence that schools are sometimes an import- 
ant factor in producing delinquents. A misreading of the capaci- 
ties of young persons is not infrequent among teachers. In a con- 
siderable number of schools, relations between groups of pupils 
and between pupils, teachers, and administrators are such as to 
promote the growth of frustration, grudges, and antagonisms. 
There has been a frequent failure to provide the mental, emo- 
tional, and moral development that participation in constructive 
citizenship activities would afford. 
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CITIZENSHIP 


The school is the one social agency which has extensive contact 
with all young people. Its responsibility for training for citizenship 
is proportionate. Moreover, the responsibility of the school is not 
limited to classroom instruction on the intellectual level. Good 
citizenship is only in part a matter of knowledge and of intellect. 
It is also made up very largely of the right kind of basic habits, 
personal attitudes, and emotional reactions. The school must be 
concerned with all of these. 

Schools must train for both levels of citizenship (conforming 
and contributing). In most cases present school performance is 
much more nearly adequate in connection with the simpler require- 
ments of conforming citizenship than it is in preparing young 
people for contributing citizenship. In a few schools, somewhat 
experimental in character, so much emphasis has been placed upon 
contributing citizenship that the even more basic requirements of 
conforming citizenship have been partially forgotten. 

Many different types of technique are available to schools in 
connection with the function of training for citizenship. Most 
schools use only one or two of these possible techniques, and only 
a few schools have balanced programs which use a combination of 
all of the tested methods. The American Youth Commission there- 
fore commends to all school boards and school administrators the 
report of the Educational Policies Commission, Learning the Ways 
of Democracy. It is one of the most valuable books on educational 
methods in a generation, precisely because it is based on a search 
of the country for the most illuminating examples of effective ways 
to assist young people in learning the ways of democracy. 

The schools and other agencies concerned with youth should 
continue with equal realism to hold up the ideals of freedom, peace, 
and international cooperation. 


Out-oF-SCHOOL YOUTH 


In many localities the schools make little or no effort to provide 
any further assistance for the pupils who drop out of school, if 
such pupils have completed the period of compulsory school at- 
tendance. Even the graduates are often bidden an “emphatic fare- 
well.” On the other hand, many teachers and administrators have 
displayed increasing concern for the problems of out-of-school 
youth. 

In the last analysis, public schools have been organized as a 
separate governmental service in order that they may be specially 
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responsive to the democratic formulation of school policy. The 
processes of democracy are now at work in the determination of 
the extent to which schools shall be invited to enlarge permanently 
their services for youth beyond the limits of traditional school func- 
tions. Obviously the result should and will be affected by the ex- 
tent to which the schools demonstrate vision and capacity for func- 
tions which go far beyond the school routine of an earlier day. 

This Commission hopes earnestly that all educators will rise to 
their responsibilities in regard to the education of out-of-school 
youth. This field of service is predominantly one in which no pro- 
gram will long be able to operate which cannot appeal successfully 
to youth on a voluntary basis. In this free field of activity, the 
educator can find new satisfaction in testing his qualities of leader- 
ship in voluntary relationships which must be based upon trust 
and confidence. Community leadership in regard to the problems 
of youth requires first of all an awareness of the great changes in 
the situation of young people which have come about in the last 
generation. It also requires insight into the special problems of 
out-of-school youth in the particular community, an ability to think 
in community-wide terms, and a willingness to submerse personal 
or agency interests in a cooperative effort.? 

2 See also What the High Schoole Ought to Teach, 1940; Time on Their Hands, 
1941; Youth, Family, and Education, 1941; Secondary Education for Youth in Modern 


America, 1937; The Community and Its Young People, 1940; Matching Youth and Jobs, 
1940. 














How Schools, Teachers, and Librarians 
Can Obtain Helpful Books and Other 
Materials for the War Program * 

KR 


N CAMPS all over the country the men in service are being given 
I an opportunity, by means of libraries and lectures, to understand 
what they are fighting to defend. The same opportunity of under- 
standing the issues at stake could be extended to the people of the 
country by establishing in schools miniature libraries of informa- 
tion; centers where books and pamphlets on the present world sit- 
uation would be made available. Such an Information Center has 
recently been set up at the University of North Carolina, and ma- 
terial may be borrowed from it by anyone in the state. Schools 
could supplement this by making for themselves a small collection 
of basic books and a larger collection of pamphlets which give 
reliable information about the nations at war, the issues involved, 
and the various phases of national defense. 


A suggested list of such books is given below. They have been 
chosen with a view to readability and authoritative information. 
The list of pamphlets gives sources of inexpensive and reliable ma- 
terial. Other books and pamphlets may be borrowed by schools 
and individuals from: 


The Information Center, 
University Library, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


RECOMMENDED READING ON THE PRESENT WorRLD SITUATION 


Books 


Hackett, Francis: What Mein Kampf Means to America. Reynal 
and Hitchcock, 1941. A keen and temperate interpretation of 
the “Nazi Bible” from the point of view of an American liberal; 
an excellent introduction to the background of the Nazi move- 
ment for those who do not have time to read Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf, Reynal and Hitchcock, 1939. 


Shirer, William L.: Berlin Diary. Knopf, 1941. $3.00. Vivid and 
intelligent account of the events which led up to the beginning 
of the second World War. Illuminating comments on the causes 
of the fall of France. 


* Prepared by Ruth V. Everett in collaboration with the information staff of the 
Library of the University of North Carolina. 
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Habe, Hans: A Thousand Shall Fall. Harcourt, 1941. $3.00. One 
of the best of the first-hand accounts of the fall of France. Beau- 
tifully written, with understanding of both France and Ger- 
many. 


Reveille, Thomas L.: The Spoil of Europe. Norton, 1941. $2.75. 
A thorough and authoritative description of what Nazi domi- 
nation means in the occupied countries. 


Ziemer, Gregor: Education for Death. Oxford University Press, 
1941. $2.00. An eye-witness account by a former American 
teacher of the methods and purposes of Nazi education. 


Miller, Douglas: You Can’t Do Business With Hitler. Little, 
Brown, 1941. $1.50. Written by the commercial attaché at the 
American embassy in Berlin from 1933 to 1941; an analysis of 
the impossibility of continuing normal international relations 
with the Nazi government. 


Aikman, Duncan: The All-American Front. Doubleday, 1940. 
$3.50. Clear and concise accounts of Canada and Latin America 
in relation to the whole question of defense of the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Herring, Hubert: Good Neighbors. Yale University Press, 1941. 
“A candid and sympathetic account of South America and its 
problems, with emphasis on Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Mex- 
ico. Combines scholarly accuracy with practical common sense.” 


Dalles, Foster: America in the Pacific. Houghton Mifflin, 1938. 
$3.50. “Perhaps the most readable of all the books in this field. 
Humorous and picturesque, but none the less accurate.” 


Gayn, Mark T. Fight for the Pacific. Morrow, 1941. $3.00. “De- 
serves to be widely read because it brings together more general 
information than any other recent book on the Far East.” 


Horn, Florence: Orphans of the Pacific. Reynal & Hitchcock, 1941. 
$3.50. One of the best recent books about the Philippines. 


Abend, Hallet: Japan Unmasked. Ives Washburn, 1941. $3.00. 
“Survey of conditions in the Far East by the New York Times 
correspondent.” Includes material on Thailand, Singapore, the 
Netherlands East Indies and the Philippines. 


Matsui, Haru: Restless Wave. Modern Age Books. 1940. $2.50. A 
sympathetic description of Japanese life, by a girl who rebelled 
against the militarization of that life. 


Michie and Graebner: Their Finest Hour. Harcourt, Brace, 1942. 
$2.50. First-hand accounts of the courage of British people 
under fire. 


Priestley, J. B.: Out of the People. Harper, 1941. $1.50. This con- 
cise and stimulating analysis of the obstacles to true democracy 
and the hope for building a better world is as applicable to the 

United States as it is to England. 
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Laski, Harold: The Strategy of Freedom. Harper, 1942. $1.50. 
“An open letter to American Youth.” The author discusses the 
war aims of Berlin and the necessity for a defeat of Hitler in 
order to insure “the free exercise of the creative spirit.” 


Scherman, Harry: Last Best Hope of Earth; a philosophy for the 
War. Random House, 1941. $.75 (also available in condensed 
form for $.10). “Clearly and seriously argued”; this brief essay 
sets forth the present economic interdependence of the nations 
of the earth, and the need for peaceable and equitable political 
collaboration. 


Addresses of Publishers Whose Books Are Listed 


Doubleday Doran, Garden City, N. Y. 

Harcourt Brace, 383 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Harper Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Houghton Mifflin, 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Alfred Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Little Brown, 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Modern Age, 434 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
William Morrow, 386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Norton, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Reynal Hitchcock, 386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Ives Washburn, 29 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 


PAMPHLETS 


1. America in a World at War. Farrar & Rinehart, 232 Madison 
Ave., New York, $.10 each. A valuable pamphlet series, 
which contains twenty titles to date. The last four pam- 
phlets issued are: America Faces Japan, by William C. John- 
stone; Building Our Defenses in Latin America, by J. Anton 
de Haas; German Geopolitics, by H. W. Weigert. Our Allies: 
the Netherlands East Indies, by J]. Anton de Haas. (Write 
to the publisher for the complete list and subscription price 
to the whole series.) 


2. Our Freedoms. Row, Peterson, and Co., Evanston, Ill. $.48 
each. A series of school readers, each dramatizing a single 
aspect of civil liberty, by Chester S. Williams. Edited by 
John W. Studebaker: The Rights We Defend; Religious 
Liberty; Liberty of the Press; Fair Trial; The Rights of Free 
Speech; Teaching Democracy, a Teachers’ Manual. 


3. Democracy in Action, series. Council for Democracy, 285 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. $.10 each. Freedom of Assembly and Anti- 
Democratic Groups; Community Employment Problems Un- 
der Defense; The Negro and Defense; Financing Defense; 
America’s Free Schools; The Public and Strikes; Advance 

Through Crisis; Nazi Poison. 
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4. Public Affairs Pamphlets. Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York. $.10 each. More than sixty pam- 
phlets have been issued in this excellent series. For a com- 
plete list write to the publisher. Representative titles are: 
Guns, Planes and Your Pocketbook; Labor in the Defense 
Crisis; Defense and the Consumer; Read Your Labels; How 
Shall We Pay for Defense?; This Problem of Food; Who 
Can Afford Health?; America’s Children. 


5. Resource Packets. American Council on Education, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. $1.50 each. The United States 
and Latin America; The United States and the Far East. 
Each packet contains nine pamphlets on the subject, plus 
a syllabus for the teacher. The syllabi may be purchased 
separately at .10 each. Many of the pamphlets included are 
published by the Foreign Policy Association and the Amer- 
ican Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations and may 
be purchased direct (see below) . 


6. Headline Books. Foreign Policy Association, 22 E. 38th St., 
New York. $.25. The Good Neighbors: the Story of the Two 
Americas; Shadow Over Asia; The Struggle for World Or- 
der; Plans for a Post-War World. There are many other 
titles in this series. The Association also publishes World 
Affairs Pamphlets, and Foreign Policy Reports, a semi- 
monthly periodical. Write for lists and prices. 


7. Far Eastern Pamphlets. American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 129 E. 52nd St., N. Y. City. $.15 each. Japan 
Strikes South; Showdown at Singapore; The Philippine 
Emergency; Our Far Eastern Record; America’s Stake in the 
Far East. 


8. Education and National Defense Series. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. $.15 each. This series is 
published by the U. S. Office of Education and includes: 
What the Schools Can Do; Education Under Dictatorship 
and in Democracies; Food for Thought; Home Nursing 
Courses in High School; Hemisphere Solidarity. Available 
free, from the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C., are: School and College Civilian Morale 
Service; New Government Aids for Teachers; Publications 
of the U. S. Office of Education, 1930-1941. Information Ex- 
change on Education and Defense. Catalog of Loan Packets. 
Voices of Democracy, a handbook for teachers, speakers and 
writers (Bulletin No. 8, 1941). 


9g. Town Meeting. Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
N. Y. $.10 each. A weekly bulletin transcribing the broad- 
cast of America’s Town Meeting of the Air. 


10. University of Chicago Round Table. University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. $.10 each. The weekly transcription of the 
Round Table broadcast. 
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11. Other organizations which publish good and inexpensive pam- 
phlets are listed below: American Civil Liberties Union, 170 
5th Ave., New York City; American Council on Public 
Affairs, 2153 Florida Ave., Washington, D. C.; American 
Association for Adult Education, 525 W. 120th St., New 
York; National Association of Manufacturers, 14 W. 49th 
St., New York (Pamphlets, lantern slides, sound strip films, 
motion pictures, and bulletin board posters) ; National Econ- 
omy League, 280 Madison Ave., New York City; Survey As- 
sociates, Inc., 112 E. 19th St., New York City (the “Calling 
America” series of the Survey Graphic is $.50 each); Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, 330 W. 42nd St., New York City. 


In Other Journals 
KR 


ABSTRACTED BY J. MInok GWYNN 


’ 


“Science Number.” Hanor A. Wess, Editor. Education, Vol. 62, No. 5, January, 

1942. Pp. 259-308. 

The National Committee on Science Teaching has been at work for four 
years in the attempt to discover what science education can do to promote the 
new program of education which is being instituted in the public schools. The 
movement for the establishment of this National Committee was sponsored by 
the Department of Science Instruction of the National Education Association, 
and its work has been financed by the N. E. A. All national organizations of 
science teachers cooperated in the study, which is now far enough advanced 
for different members of the committee to express the points of view and the 
progress which has been made. This issue of Education is devoted to such 
articles by individual committee members. The official report of the committee 
is in preparation, and has not yet been published. ; 

The articles present the formation and purposes of the committee, the sub- 
committees and their tasks, and other aspects of the committee’s work of a 
varied nature. They include: 

“The National Committee on Science Teaching,” by Ira C. Davis (Chairman). 

“Some Features of the Background,” by Otis W. Caldwell. 

“The Sub-committee on Philosophy,” by Nathan A. Neal. 

“The Sub-committee on Needs,” by W. C. Croxton. 

“The Sub-committee on Effective Procedures,” by Robert L. Ebel. 

“The Sub-Committee on Evaluation,” by Carlton E. Preston. 

“The Sub-committee on Effective Materials,” by Emil L. Massey. 

“What of Supervision,” by W. R. Teeters. 

“Scientific Gadgets Come to the Aid of Learning,” by Harry A. Carpenter. 
“Don’t Forget Science in the Grades,” by Jack Hudspeth. 
“Impending Changes in the Science Curriculum,” by Hanor A. Webb. 
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“The People in the Comics.” JoseTrE FRANK. Progressive Education, 19:28-31. 
January, 1942. 


A cursory observation of the idlers at any news stand will disclose the fact 
that young and old, children and adults of all age ranges, examine and read 
more “comic” magazines than any other type. The “action comic” is a new 
production which has flooded the news stands in the last three years. Then 
there are the Sunday “funny papers,” well known to all Americans. Do teachers 
understand the appeal of these so-called “comics” for children? How many 
teachers know what kinds of comics are on the market? Are the “comics” a 
medium for the indoctrination of American children? Miss Frank, an expert 
on books and the radio for children, presents interestingly a point of view of 
significance for all teachers. 


“The Report of the Educational Policies Commission on the CCC, the NYA, 
and the Schools: Further Discussion by F. T. Spaulding, Morris R. Mitchell, 
and by the Board of Editors.” Frontiers of Democracy, 8:104-109. January 
15, 1942. 


This magazine continues to furnish a real service to school administrators, 
teachers, and other educational employees by presenting different points of 
view on the Report of the Education Policies Commission on The Civilian 
Conservation Corps, the National Youth Administration, and the Public Schools. 
Should schools assume the responsibilities now delegated to the CCC and the 
NYA? Have any schools assumed already responsibilities of this kind? What 
assurance is there that the Federal government would be willing to approve 
such a policy? What advance planning will have to be done by the schools for 
such an extended program? Is it within the functions of the public school to 
assume responsibility for the training and placement of all youth in life work? 


“American Speed-Up.” BruLAH AMIDON. Survey Graphic, 31:53-56, 92-93. (Feb- 
ruary, 1942). 


What does “all-out war” demand in the way of new workers in industry?— 
“How much manpower will the war production effort require? Where will in- 
dustry find it? How is it being mobilized? Trained? Placed? Where are the 
shortages in skill, today and in view? How are they being met? Can problems of 
industrial relations be so handled as to assure the cooperation between manage- 
ment and labor which is essential to smooth, efficient production?” Such ques- 
tions as these are most pertinent when one realizes that, after eighteen months 
of production for defense, there were some five million workers in war industries 
at the end of December, 1941. Industry has to be geared to employ an addi- 
tional ten million men and women in war production by the end of 1942, if 
we are to manufacture enough war materials for victory. What this readjust- 
ment means in terms of job training and shifting, new recruits, and new atti- 
tudes is presented in this article. 


“New Opportunities for Nurses.” KATHERINE FAVILL. Occupations, 20:327-332. 
February, 1942. 


The nation has called for 50,000 students to enter training for nurses in 
1942. What are the post-war opportunities, as well as the war needs in this 
field of work? Does nursing require special personality traits? What are the 
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earnings of nurses? What are the entrance requirements which must be met 
by the applicant who wishes to enter a good school of nursing? Can a student 
go directly in a school of nursing upon graduation from high school, or is some 
college education necessary for admission? How can a candidate identify a 
good school of nursing? What are the expenses of a student while in training 
to become a nurse? These are the main problems considered by the author of 
this article. 


“They Speak the Same Language.” PrupENCE Bostwick. Progressive Educa- 
tion, 19:26-28. January, 1942. 


One of the most serious problems brought into focus by the world-wide war 
concerns how minority groups should be studied and dealt with. There are 
many minority groups in the United States; the negroes number millions, the 
Japanese hundreds of thousands. How can school children study minority 
groups? How can racial heritages and prejudices be understood? Can we be 
tolerant of other races unless we understand their backgrounds? East High 
School (Denver) Juniors went about a unit of study on “Minority Groups” in a 
most interesting way. 


Book Reviews 
KR 


Administering Vocational Education. Water H. Macitr. Educational Pub- 
lishers, Inc. 1941. Pp. xii + 118. $1.60. 


This book is the first in a Guide to Action Series, of books to be written 
on problems of school administration. It was prepared on request by Dr. Walter 
H. Magill, who is Professor of Industrial Education at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Because of his long years of active experience, he is eminently quali- 
fied to write authoratively on this very timely topic. 

The urgent need for skilled workers in the war emergency has served to focus 
attention of school administrators on their own school programs. This small, 
easy to read, volume with its discussion of the administrator’s problems should 
be welcomed at this time by school superintendents and college teachers. 

In this text, Dr. Magill undertakes to give to his readers an understanding 
philosophy for the many phases of vocational education. The author raises 
some critical questions about the common concepts of what is vocational educa- 
tion, what is claimed for industrial arts, what can be accomplished by courses 
in occupational information, vocational guidance, and the too common prac- 
tice of adding vocational courses because there is a Federal Subsidy available 
rather than a defensible need for the training. 

School officials will find in this book many helpful suggestions. There are 
specific instructions for making surveys, plans are described for making an 
evaluation of present offerings and there are suggestions for the planning of a 
new program. While most of the material in this book is intended for the 
larger urban schools, there is a special chapter devoted to a discussion of the 
problems of providing a vocational program for the small schools. Dr. Magill 
contends that there are more vocational values in what are generally labeled 
academic subjects than is ordinarily considered by school administrators. 
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The reviewer cannot agree with the author in his statement about the type 
of occupations to be learned and the selection of pupils for the Diversified 
Occupations program. 

This is the first new book written in a long time on this particular topic. 
It is an interesting addition to the literature of this field of service. 

J. WARREN SMITH. 


Communities for Living. Athens, Georgia: University of Georgia Press, 1941. 


Within the pages of this publication, a bulletin issued by the Advisory Panel 
on Regional Materials for Instruction for the Tennessee Valley and prepared 
with the assistance of the Department of Regional Studies of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, is found a non-technical description of the subject of com- 
munity planning. We are able, through the interesting treatment of the in- 
formation found by the research workers of the Tennessee Valley Acthority, to 
see how communities can be built and rebuilt to serve changing needs; how 
the places to live, work, play, the means of movement, utilities, and natural 
beauty, together compose the framework of communities which are really de- 
signed for living. Even though this publication deals with conservation in urban 
development, it is intended as a contribution to a larger effort—a closer under- 
standing between rural and urban populations. The basis of this understanding, 
the publication suggests, rests upon the joint interest of rural and urban com- 
munities in both their natural and their human recources. 

Again, we are told, that even though Communities for Living focuses upon 
the typical small community of the Southeast, it points to a way of town build- 
ing which is fundamental to the well-being and fullness of living in all com- 
munities. It is the hope of the Panel that the material presented in this publi- 
cation will stimulate an understanding of the possibilities for southern com- 
munity development in the schools and among the citizens of the Tennessee 
Valley and the Southeast. 

Finally, the Panel states, that after the composition of the community is 
outlined, the changes constantly occurring revealed, that is not enough; there 
is still another step. There must be plans for the component parts of the com- 
munity and a means of carrying out the plans: “these questions, then, ‘What 
do we have?’ ‘What do we want?’ and ‘How are we going to get it?’—summarize 
the process of planning.” 

RutH Vick EVERETT. 

University of North Carolina. 


Readings in the Foundations of Education, 2 vols. Harotp Rucc, Editor. Pre- 
pared by Division 1: Foundations of Education. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, N. Y. 1941. 


These two volumes are indicative of the scope with which the staff at 
Teacher’s College view education. The foundations of education are seen truly 
in their vast extent. The readings selected range through the intricacies of 
contemporary civilization and leave the impression of the immensity of the 
educator’s task in attempting to interpret the events continually bombarding 
him. Yet it is necessary that the teacher have some view of the scope of his 
task if he is not to miseducate and fail in his aims. Teachers must be aware 
of the cultural, political, economic, and social structure of contemporary civili- 
zation. They must be acquainted with the basic difficulties which have devel- 
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oped in these structures and the proposed solutions advanced by conflicting 
groups and ideologies. Only in the light of all these data can the role of 
education be decided. These topics constitute the basis of the reading in 
Volume I. 

The task of the second volume is “to build as profound an understanding 
as is possible of the American democratic outlook, its roots in the new indus- 
trial culture, the organic phychology, and the modern expressionistic trend and 
its use in implementing democracy through a dynamic education” (p. xxvii, 
Vol. II). 

There are two chief objections, however, to these volumes: (1) the brevity of 
the selections, and (2) the availability of the volumes. 

The brevity of the selections makes for disconnected, disjointed reading. It 
is felt that fewer but longer selections would be of greater benefit. There is 
no virtue in an accumulation of selections merely to include all the names one 
considers important. One page on Hamilton, one on Adams, one on de Tocque- 
ville, etc., make for disjointed ideation. Copious quantities of reading do not 
in themselves guarantee insight. 

The size of the volumes and their cost make them available only with 
difficulty to many of our secondary-school teachers throughout the country. 
It is to be hoped that some time a text based upon the broad approach to the 
foundations of education illustrated by these two volumes will be written. 

L. O. KATTSOFF. 

Department of Philosophy, 

University of North Carolina. 
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